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Background / 

As a result of the increased emphasis on teaching for improvement ^ 
in oral language skills, renewed by classroom experience and recent , 
research, instruments have been developed to measure the child's language 
ability. A large number of these tests require responses to specific 
stimuli in order to measure an isolated language skill, such as expressxve 
or receptive vocabulary, grammar, syntax or basic oral concepts (Melear, 
197A). However, aside from Lee's test (1974), there are virtually no 
standardized tests available which measure the child's spontaneous language ^ 
primarily because of the problems and issues involved in the investigation 
of oral language, A major ,concern is that performance may not reflect 
competence in using language. Another problem frequently encountered in 
obtaining language samples is the difficulty of obtaining a language sample 
that is not Investigator-or situation-specific since^no standardised collection 
^ " methods have' been developed. (Cowen et al, 1967; Miuton,1968; Strandberg, . 



1969; Cazden, 1970; Menyuk, 1971; Farr, 1972; Ahmed, 1973; Brotmell and 



Smith X973.) In discussing some of the variables inherent in elicitation 
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procedures, Longhurst and Grubb (1974) cite the exalSiner's verbal behavior, 
the stimulus materials presented to the subject and the type of situations 
in which the subject is induced to speak as possible sources of variation 
in respondents' language. They conclude, however, that the most efficient 
method of collecting an pral language sample Is an adult-child interview 
in which the examiner . questions the subject about a variety of topics. 

It would appear then that in order to measure the child's oral 
language, ability, methods must' be devised which will elicit large samples 
of the c}lild*s language.^ The technique of eliciting oral language samples' 
by having children tell stories has been reported in studies by Lee (1971, 
1974). The techniques of asking children to tell about a television show 
or to explain a game have also been used (Moe, 1974) . It was felt that 
by combining these techniques with a fourth probe, that carefully controlled 
t)rocedures could be devised which would elicit large samples of the child s 
language. The content of these samples may then be analyzed for syntactic 
complexity according to proposals by Carroll, 1964, 1971; Endicott, 1973; 
Lee, 1970, 1974; Hunt, 1970; Botel and Granowsky, 1972; O'Donnell, Griffin, 
and Norris, 1967; Brown, 1973; arid Frank and Osser, 1970. 

Purpose _ ' ' - 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate differences among 
four oral language elicitation,probes[ used to collect language samples 
from young children. ' ' 

Related to the primary purpose of this study was the identification 
or development of oral language elicitation probes which would 1). obtain 
large amounts qf oral language from children, 2) require little time to 
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administer, 3) require no test materials except a tape-recorder, and 
4) require no special training to administer. 

A final objective- of the study was to obtain oral language samples 
which would be included in a data bank of language samples being compiled 
by the investigators. 

Subjects • , 

Ten kindergarten, ten first-grade, and ten second-grade children 
provided the oral language samples. Each .class was divided by sex and 
five boys and five girls from each -grade were randomly selected to^comprise 
the total sample for that grade. The subjects were enrolled in an elemen- 
tary school located in a middle socioeconomic level neighborhood in a 
small". midwest ern city. ^ 

Procedure ' 

Subjects were interviewed individually by the examiner after prelim- 
inary instructions had been administered toa larger group. To reduce 
anxiety which may have been associated with leaving the classroom to 
talk with a "stranger, the examiner informed the subjects of the four 
questions which would be asked, cautioning them not to discuss their 
.answers with one another. Each subject was then asked to' respond to the 
following four questions, each of which represents a different probe used 
to elicit language samples: / 

1. that's your favorite game? If the child did not volunteer any ■ 

information other than the name of the game, he was asked to explain 
'how the game was played and to tell why that was his favorite game. 
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2. What^s the best thing or the most exciting thing that ever happened 
^ to you? The child was encouraged to relate a vivid personal 

experience and to explain why such an experience was important 
to him. 

3. Tell me a story . . The child was told that the story he told could 
be one that he had made up or one ^that he had heard or read before. 

4. What's your favorite television^ show ? The child was encouraged 
to tell why the program he selected was his favorite and to re- 
late an episode which he remembered watching. 

The order in which the questions were asked was rotated from subject 
to subject to contfol for practice effects. ' . . ' 

Response time for each question was carefully controlled and limited 
to three minutes. To encourage the child wljo had not reached his three 
minute limit to continue talking, the 'examiner interjected brief verbal . 
stimuli unrelated to the topic when thie child stopped speaking. When no 
further response ;was elicited, two final questions were asked of those 
children who had not exceeded the time limit. The first question was, 

"Tell me more about The second and final question was, "What 

else can you tell me about V The subject was tactfully interrupted , 

if he exceeded the time limit on any question. 

t 

All language samples were tape recorded, transcribed for subjeci:^ 
and examiner responses^ and keypunched for computer analysis, employing 
a program used in language analyses by McDaniel and Moe, 1973; Moe, 1973; 
Moe and Arnold, 1973; and Moe, 1974. Through computer analysis of text 
it is easy to obtain the following information: 
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1\ the total number of running words in the text 
2» the total number of different words • 

A 

3, an alphabetical listing of all words used 

4» a sorted listing of all words used based, on frequency of use 

5» a percentage of use figure for each word 

6, average word length and standard deviation 

7» number of words of ^one letter, two letters, etc. 

8. total number of sentences . 

9. average sentence length, and standard deviation 
10. number of sentences of one word, two wqrds, etc. 

Carroll^s corrected type-rtoken ratio (TTR)r'a computation used to, 
compare lexical diversity over time or among children was computed for 
subject response to each question. Computer printouts of the analyzed 
oral language samples provided the information used in a 3 x 4 factorial 
(3 grade levels, 4 probes) analysis of variance with repeated measures 
for the variables 1) type-token ratio, 2) total output (in words), 3) average 
sentence length, and 4) average word length. 

Results 

It was found that no probe was more effective in eliciting a greater 
diversity of words than any other procedure. There were no statistically 
significant differences in the mean type-token ratios among the four questions 
asked. This is not to say that the same words appeared in response to all 
four probes but rather that one might expect the subject to use approximately 
the same number of different words when responding to any of the probes. 
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Table I provides the descriptive information on the type-token ratios. 



. Table I about here 



Table II indicates there were no statistically significant differences * 
in the mean total word output by grade for the four probes. There were, 
however, significant differences between the total number of words used 
to answer the four questions when total output from kindergarten, grade 
one, and grade two were combined.. Using the Neuman-Keuls Sequential 
Range Test to locate these differences, it was found that the probe 
requiring the children to tell a story resulted in significantly (pf:.05) 
more words used (X=254.44) than did the probe requiring the children to 
relate a personal experience (X=177.80). ■ The story telling probe also 
resulted in significantly more words used (X=254.55) than did the probe 
requiring the children to tell about their favorite television show 
(X=196.65>. 

Table II about here 
^ \ : 

There were no significant differences between the average sentence 
length or average word length produced by subjects at the three grade 
levels. The average sentence length was 9.08 words for kindergarten chil- 
dren, 9.16 words for first-grade children and 9.02 words for second-grade 
children. The respective average word length for the three grade levels was 
3.73, 3.79, and 3.74 letters. 

Answers to the four questions within tlie twelve minute time limit 
produced an average of 712 words from each kinder ga:^^ten child, 986 words 
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from each first-grade child, and 1020 words from each second-grade child. 

The ten most frequently used words were the same for kindergarten, 
first, and second grade. These ten Words accounted for 30.29 percent .of the ^ 
total words used by kindergarten children, 30.23\percent of the total words 
used by first-grade children, and 29.38 percent of the total words used by 
second-grade children with :t he exception of one word. A listing of these 
most often used words appears in Table III. 

Table III about here 

'.V 

It is possible to elicit large amounts of oral language from children 
within a short iperiod of time using no devices other than a tape recorder. 

t' 

: Educational Implications 

The results of this study contradict the belief that elicitation 
procedures used to obtain oral language samples are variables whi^h in- 

'fluence the quantity of the verbal response. By using any or all of the 
probes reported in this study, it appears possible to evaluate the child's 
oral language on the variables identified and to use the samples in further 
analyses of syntactic and, semantic diversity, both of which contribute to 
oral language complexity. 



\ 
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Level 



Kindergarten 
First Grade 
Second Grade 



TABLE I , " 

/ 

TYPEtTOKEN ratio by probe and GRAD.E 



Probe 
(1) 



3.946 
4.297 
4.011 



Probe 
(2) 



3.625 
4.642 



ProTTe 
(3). 



4.312 
4 ".123 



4.491 4.181 



Probe 
(4) 



3.823 
4.473 
4.835 



\ - 



Level 



TABLE II 



TOTAL OUTPUT BY PROBE' AND GRADE 



Probe 
CD 



Probe 
(2) 



Probe 
(3) 



Probe 
(4) 



Kindergarten 
First Grade 
Second Grade 



193.30 
240.20 
222.40 



143.70 
211.90 
233.10 



218.70 

\ 
\ 

290.40 
299.30 



\ 



\151.20 
242.10 
265.50 
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